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HON. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
By H. H. Metcalf 


Among: the richest assets of the 
present, in all lands and among all 
peoples, are the records of past 
achievements. Men whose lives are 
really worth while leave an impress 
for good upon the minds and charac- 
ters of their associates, and the same 
is transmitted by them to succeeding 
generations. To have left no such 
impress upon the pages of history, or 
the hearts of men, is to have lived in 
vain, and to have died forgotten. 

That portion of New Hampshire 
which is embraced within the limits 
of the present second Congressional 
District, is known as having pro- 
duced a greater number of men who 
have become eminent in public and 
professional life than any similar ex- 
tent of territory in the entire country. 
It is also known as having imported 
from the neighboring state of Ver- 
mont more men who have achieved 
success, particularly at the bar, than 
any other district in the Union of like 
extent. The names of Burke, Foster, 
Wait, the Binghams, the Hibbards, 
Benton, Fletcher, Heywood, Ray, 
Atherton, the Remicks and others, are 
conspicuous examples of the latter 
class, among whom honorable recog- 
nition must also be given to the sub- 
ject of this sketch—the late William 
H. Mitchell of Littleton, who, as well 
as his elder brother, John M., now 
Associate Justice of the Superior 
Court, came into New Hampshire 
from the Green Mountain State, 
though the latter had his birth in the 
town of Plymouth, but removed, with 
his parents, to Vermont in infancy. 


Witit1AM Henry MITCHELL was 
born in Wheelock, Vt., September 18, 
1856, the son of John and Honora 
(Doherty) Mitchell. He was the 
sixth of eleven children, several of 
whom died young, and only four of 
whom survive—John M. of Concord, 
above mentioned; Julia A., widow of 
the late Michael T. Donovan of Som- 
erville, Mass., general freight and 
traffic manager of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad; Abigail E., residing 
at the family homestead in Derby, 
Vt., and Katherine C. of Concord, 
chief clerk in the office of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

John Mitchell, the father, was an 
Irish immigrant of more than ordi- 
nary education, sound judgment, am- 
bition and energy, who came to this 
country in the spring of 1848, and 
soon after located, with his wife, in 
the town of Plymouth, where he was 
in the employ of the contractor for 
the construction of the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal Railroad, then in 


. progress. Here he remained but a 


short time, however, but with a 
“bent”? toward agriculture, and an 
ambition for land ownership, he soon 
made his way to Vermont, and, in 
1851, located on a farm in the town 
of Salem. In 1853 he removed to 
Wheelock, upon a large farm which 
he had purchased there, where he re- 
mained for a number of years, and 
upon which several children, includ- 
ing the subject of this sketch, were 
born. In 1862 he sold out and re- 
turned to Salem, where, in that part 
of the town now included in the town 
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of Derby, he located on a farm of 
four or five hundred acres, which was 
ever after the family home, where 
sons and daughters, alike, were reared 
to lives of industry and integrity, and 
taught the obligations of patriotism 
and morality, and a due regard for 
the rights of all as well as the needs of 
those less fortunate than themselves. 

While early familiarized, as were 
his brothers, with the duties and la- 
bors of the farm, William H. was 
given such educational advantages as 
were available, and encouraged to 
make the most of them. From the 
district school he went to Derby Acad- 
emy, which he attended for several 
terms, and was also for some time at 
school in St. Hyacinth, P. Q., but, 
when about twenty years of age, his 
brother, John M., having become es- 
tablished in legal practice in Littleton, 
he went there and continued his 
studies in the high school of that 
town, after a time taking up the study 
of law in the office of Bingham, Mitch- 
ell & Batchellor, his brother hav- 
ing entered into partnership with 
Harry Bingham, with whom he had 
pursued his own legal studies, imme- 
diately after admission to the bar, 
and Albert S. Batchellor, another stu- 
dent, having subsequently been ad- 
mitted. 

It is safe to say that no student at 
law ever pursued his studies under 
auspices more favorable to success 
than were enjoyed by him in this 
office, which long had been, then was, 
and long continued to be regarded as 
the veritable fountain and source of 
legal wisdom for the surrounding re- 
gion and all northern New Hamp- 
shire. 

Harry Bingham stood first among 
the masters of the profession in the 
state and John M. Mitchell was as 
anxious for his brother’s success as 
for his own, which was even then, 
thoroughly assured. No wonder that, 
under the advantages of such tutelage 
and encouragement, with strong men- 
tal grasp and developing ambition, 
the young man here laid the founda- 
tion for a subsequent professional ca- 


reer which should be as creditable to 
his instructions as it was honorable 
and successful for himself. 

While pursuing his studies in Lit- 
tleton, Mr. Mitchell found time, in the 
winter of 1887-8, to teach the district 
school in the village of Franconia, 
which experience he found of no little 
subsequent value, both from the disci- 
pline afforded, the knowledge of life 
extended, and the acquaintanceship 
gained, which was maintained through 
all subsequent years, as was his re- 
gard for the town where so much val- 
uable experience had been gained, so 
that when, a few years since, Fran- 
conia held an “Old Home Day” in 
connection with the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its Dow Academy, he 
felt fully justified in personally enter- 
ing into the spirit of the occasion. 

Mr. Mitchell was admitted to the 
bar in Concord, March 19, 1880, and 
was soon after admitted as a member 
of the partnership, the firm name be- 
ing changed to Bingham, Mitchells & 
Batchellor. This firm continued, not- 
withstanding the removal of John M. 
Mitchell to Concord in 1881, when 
the new firm of Bingham & Mitchell 
was established, until the death of 
Harry Bingham in 1900, when the 
new firm of Batchellor & Mitchell— 
Albert S. Batchellor and William H. 
Mitchell—was constituted, continu- 
ing until the summer of 1911, when 
Mr. Batchellor, having lost his eye- 
sight, and his time being largely oc- 
cupied by his duties as state historian, 
retired, leaving the business entirely 
to Mr. Mitchell, who had in fact, on 
account of his partner’s unfortunate 
disability, long carried the chief bur- 
den of labor and responsibility. 

In his more than thirty years of 
active practice in the legal profession, 
during the greater portion of which 
time he conducted the laborious work 
of preparing for trial the numberless 
cases submitted by the firm to court 
and jury, and adjusting the details of 
settlement in the still greater number 
that never went to trial (the function 
of the true lawyer being to keep his 
clients out of court in all cases that 
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can be otherwise adjudicated), Mr. 
Mitchell became one of the most 
prominent lawyers in northern New 
Hampshire; nor was his practice con- 
fined to that section, but extended to 
all parts of the state and into Ver- 
mont. 

Through this extensive practice, and 
the close and intimate contact with 
men of all classes and conditions, 
which it involved, he necessarily 
gained wide acquaintance, commanded 
in a high degree the confidence of 
the people, and naturally exercised a 
strong influence in the community. 

Aside from his general practice, 
which covered a large share of the im- 
portant litigation in that section of 
the state, he was for many years, up 
to the time of his death, one of the 
trusted counsel of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad and was largely engaged in 
protecting the interests of the corpo- 
ration in the courts and before legis- 
lative committees. He was, also, for 
six years, solicitor of Grafton County, 
receiving three successive elections at 
the hands of the people—in 1888, 
1890 and 1892—his term of service 
extending from 1889 to 1895 and be- 
ing signalized by a most faithful and 
efficient enforcement and vindication 
of the law: It was during this period 
of service that occurred the last con- 
viction and just punishment of a first- 
degree murderer in the state of New 
Hampshire, it being the case of the 
notorious Frank C. Almy, who fiend- 
ishly murdered Christie Warden at 
Hanover in the summer of 1891. Mr. 
Mitchell was promptly on the ground, 
after the shocking news of the trag- 
edy was sent abroad and when Almy, 
heavily armed, was finally trapped in 
the loft of a barn in the vicinity where 
the murder had been committed, it 
was he alone who had the courage to 
face him, as he stood at bay with a 
revolver in each hand, without arms 
himself, and induce his surrender. 
He subsequently conducted the pros- 
ecution of the case, and secured the 
conviction which was followed in due 
time by execution at the state prison 
in Concord, since when no other mur- 





derer has paid the extreme penalty of 
the law in New Hampshire, though 
there have been scores of them who 
should have similarly suffered. 

Although never an office seeker, 
Mr. Mitchell was greatly interested 
in public affairs in town, county and 
state. Aside from his service as solic- 
itor of Grafton County he was chosen 
by the people of the Second or Graf- 
ton Senatorial District to represent 
them in the upper branch of the Leg- 
islature of 1889, where he took his 
seat as the youngest member of the 
body but quickly ranked with the 
oldest and ablest as an alert and dis- 
criminating legislator. David A. Tag- 
gart, then of Goffstown, was presi- 
dent of the Senate that year; Ira A. 
Chase of Bristol, clerk, and Charles J. 
Hamblett of Nashua, assistant clerk. 
Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter, sub- 
sequently attorney-general of the 
state, was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, of which Mr. Mitchell 
was a member, as he was also of the 
Committee on Banks, and a member 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Education, in which latter position 
he rendered conspicuous service, se- 
curing the passage and final enact- 
ment of the present free text-book 
law, of which he was himself the au- 
thor, and which was the first measure 
introduced during the session, notice 
of the same having been given on the 
opening day and the bill introduced 
on the day following. If he had never 
done more to promote the cause of 
education in New Hampshire than to 
secure the enactment of this beneficent 
measure, his name, through this serv- 
ice, would have held place all the 
same in the front rank among its 
honored benefactors. 

Among Mr. Mitchell’s associates in 
the Senate of 1889, now living—sev- 
eral having passed away—are ex- 
Governor Henry B. Quinby, Hon. 
Charles R. Corning of Concord, James 
B. Tennant, then of Epsom, Ezra S. 
Stearns, subsequently secretary of 
state, now of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Col. Thomas P. Cheney of Ashland. 

In 1903, Mr. Mitchell was a repre- 
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sentative from the town of Littleton 
in the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture, his colleagues from that town 
being Daniel C. Remich and Wm. 
H. Blake. Harry M. Cheney, then 
of Lebanon, now of Concord, was 
speaker of the House for that session, 
and he assigned Mr. Mitchell to serv- 
ice on the two most important com- 
mittees of the body—the Judiciary 
and the special committee on Liquor 
Laws, the latter having been created 
to deal with the local option question, 
then coming prominently before the 
Legislature, and the outcome of 
which was the present local option 
law, which was framed or perfected 
by the committee, and enacted at 
that session. In both committees he 
did much valuable work, besides tak- 
ing an active part in general legisla- 
tion. It is a notable fact that his 
colleague, Mr. Remich, served with 
him on both committees, and that 
both committees had the same chair- 
man, Mr. A. T. Batchelder of Keene, 
now deceased. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of 
professional duties, constantly in- 
creasing and exacting as they were, 
and the added burden of public serv- 
ice in other fields, to which reference 
has been made, Mr. Mitchell took an 
active interest in many matters con- 
nected with the business life of the 
community, as evidenced by the fact 
that he had served as president of the 
Littleton Driving Park Association 
and of the Littleton Musical Associa- 
tion, a member of the Board of Health, 
of the Littleton Board of Trade and 
an active member from the start of 
the White Mountain Board of Trade, 
of which he was one of the vice-presi- 
dents at the time of his death, the 
proper development of the White 
Mountain region being an object al- 
ways near his heart. 

His interest in the cause of educa- 
tion was particularly deep and:strong, 
as evidenced not alone by his author- 
ship and activity in securing the 
enactment of the Free Text-Book 
bill, but by long years of faithful 
service as a member of the Board of 


Education in the Union School Dis- 
trict of Littleton, of which he was for 
eight years president, resigning finally 
on account of the great pressure of 
professional work, to the great re- 
gret of all the people of the district, 
who expressed their appreciation of 
his valuable and long continued serv- 
ice by naming the new school build- 
ing on the south side of the river, the 
“Mitchell School” in his honor. 
Aside from his service in the line of 
educational work at home, he was for 
ten years, from 1887 to 1897, an ac- 
tive and valued member of the board 
of trustees of the State Normal School 
at Plymouth. In short, it may safely 
be said that no man in the state, in 
the last half century, devoted more 
time, without financial remuneration, 
or rendered more valuable and ef- 
fective service, to the cause of edu- 
cation in the state of New Hampshire, 
than did William H. Mitchell of Lit- 
tleton. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Mitchell ranked 
high, as has been said; but he was es- 
sentially the lawyer, rather than the 
advocate. His judgment was good, 
his counsel safe, and his ability to 
make the most of any case in hand 
not to be disputed. In the prepara- 
tion of a case for trial, the weighing 
and sifting of evidence and in the 
handling of witnesses he had no su- 
perior. His perfect self-control, even- 
ness of temper, wide acquaintance 
with men and thorough knowledge of 
human nature gave him full com- 
mand of every situation and made 
him an antagonist to be feared in any 
cause. He knew the strength and the 
weakness of any given case, and when 
settlement was to be preferred to 
trial, and in effecting settlements he 
exercised rare skill, a faculty in which 
direction is no less desirable in the 
lawyer than one for securing judg- 
ments. 

He was an active member of the 
Grafton and Coés and the New 
Hampshire Bar associations, and was 
no less esteemed and influential in 
the social than the practical side of 
professional life. 
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While never an office seeker, as has 
been said, he was for many years 
deeply interested in politics. By 
birth, education and association he 
was a Democrat, and throughout his 
early life gave hearty support to the 
principles and policies of the Demo- 
cratic party; but, like many others, 
broke away in the crisis of 1896, and 
subsequently allied himself with the 
Republican party, with which he con- 
tinued to act, though taking less in- 
terest in matters political in the last 
few years of his life. While he re- 
tained the full measure of interest he 
was a most effective force in party 
management, and was recognized as 
one of the most influential men in 
northern New Hampshire in effecting 
organization and accomplishing re- 
sults. He was one of the presidential 
electors chosen for this state in No- 
vember, 1900, and assisted in casting 
the vote of New Hampshire for Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. 

Better than all professional or po- 


litical success was the standing which 
he won and held in the community in 
which he lived as a man and citizen. 
Frank, generous, open-hearted, kindly, 
considerate of the poor and unfortu- 
nate, at home alike in the so-called 


“first circles,” and among the hum- 


ble and lowly; generously supporting 
the institutions of religion and of or- 
ganized charity, yet giving more 
liberally in the line of private benevo- 
lence, where his aid was most appre- 
ciated and least advertised, he was, 
indeed, the friend and neighbor whose 
worth was universally recognized. 

No enterprise clearly designed for 
the promotion of the public good ever 
suffered for lack of his support. No 
worthy person, needing assistance or 
encouragement, ever went empty- 
handed from his door. While, gener- 
ally speaking, he was the friend of all, 
intimate friendships were many, and 
he was ever true as steel to those 
whom he esteemed as true, no matter 
what misfortune might have befallen 
them. He was the trusted adviser of 
many a man, without money and 
without price, and the legal services 


which he freely rendered those una- 
ble to pay would have brought a 
handsome fortune at ordinary charges. 

A kindlier heart or knightlier spirit 
than that of William Henry Mitchell 
has seldom animated the bosom of 
man; and when, yielding to the sud- 
den and sharp attack of acute dis- 
ease, which a physical constitution, 
never strong and weakened by long 
continued overwork, was unable to 
resist, the silver cord was broken, 
and the freed soul passed into ‘‘the 
infinite beyond,” as the news of the 
dissolution spread through the com- 
munity, there was experienced a 
wider sense of personal loss, as well 
as of public misfortune, than had 
there been felt for many a year. 

Fraternally Mr. Mitchell was asso- 
ciated with the Masonic order, having 
become a member of Burns Lodge, No. 
66, of Littleton, February 5, 1891. 
He was also a member of St. Gerard 
Commandery, R. T. of Littleton, had 
received the Scottish Rite degrees to 
and including the 32d, and had re- 
cently joined Mt. Eustis Chapter, 
O. E. 8. His Masonic associations 
were warmly cherished and the beau- 
tiful tributes from these several organ- 
izations of which he was a member 
were conspicuous among the wealth 
of floral testimonials surrounding the 
casket at the funeral service, occurring 
at the home on South Street at noon 
on Tuesday, following his death at 
12.30 Saturday morning, April 20, 
1912, which was attended by a large 
company of relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, townsmen, and associates in pro- 
fessional and public life. 

Mr. Mitchell united in marriage, 
May 4, 1887, at Columbus, O., her 
home for many years, with Miss Delia 
Bingham, daughter of the Hon. 
Edward F. Bingham, late chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by whom he is 
survived. By marriage, therefore, as 
well as professional tutelage and part- 
nership, he was associated with one of 
the most notable families in the coun- 
try, his wife’s father being a younger 
brother of Harry and George A. Bing- 
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ham, and all standing in the first rank 
among lawyers. 

Devotion to his professional and 
public duties never dwarfed or dimmed 
his love of home and domestic life, 
wherein he found solace and rest 
from the pressing cares of the day. 
For several summers he had been an 
enthusiastic motorist, and, with his 
wife, who equally loved the diversion, 
had enjoyed frequent short outings by 


auto amid the beauties of the sur- 
rounding mountain scenery. Occa- 
sionally, when the burden of care 
became too heavy, he indulged, with 
her, their mutual love for travel, vis- 
iting different parts of our own 
country and lands beyond the sea; but 
cherishing ever an unswerving love 
for his northland home, among whose 
eternal hills his mortal remains have 
found their final resting place. 





CONCORD 


By George Warren Parker 


By our state’s majestic river 
In a valley fair and wide, 
By the primal hills environed, 


Is the capital—our pride. 


Concord the beautiful, honored and blest, 


Pride of the Granite State, which we love best; 
Homage we pay to thee, tribute we bring, 


Thy praises ever we joyfully sing. 


Fair her aspect as a maiden’s 
Decked the nuptial groom to meet; 


Fraught with nature’s richest blessings, 


Learning’s Mecca, Culture’s seat. 


In her parks and beauteous structures 
Visitors a pleasure find; 


From her State House laws enacted 


Emanate to bless mankind. 


Healthy, happy, and contented, 
Prosperous, too, her people seem; 


Giving means and service freely 


Wrong conditions to redeem. 


History tells but half*the story, 
They who would all else best see- 


All her beauty, grandeur, glory— 


Must her foster children be. 
























A NOTABLE CELEBRATION 


By Frank Warren Hackett 


Worcester, Massachusetts, if I re- 
member aright, used to be styled 
“The Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Joy must have sprung up in that 
heart in the month of October, 1912. 
The American Antiquarian Society, 
founded in 1812, by that eminent 
printer, Isaiah Thomas, took it upon 
itself to celebrate the completion of 
a hundred years of its existence. 
This it did in royally good shape. 

The society sent out invitations to 
historians, and to the more promi- 
nent of the historical societies of the 
land, to come to Worcester and par- 
ticipate in the happy proceedings 
designed to mark the arrival of the 
centennial birthday. One was ad- 
vised that he could listen to the 
reading of papers that were going 
to be well worth hearing. It was 
a part of the project that he should 
be seated at a good dinner, within 
the hospitable walls of the Worcester 
Club, and later be treated to speak- 
ing of a superior quality. The list 
was to be headed by that pleasing 
master of the art, William Howard 
Taft, President of the United States. 
The invited guest, after reading the 
program, needed little coaxing. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 14th 
of October, a reception was held at 
the spacious rooms of the society on 
Salisbury Street. More than a thou- 
sand of the townspeople and others 
gathered there, both old and young. 
Palms and flowers decorated the 
building; and music helped the guests 
convince themselves that they were 
having a good time of it. 

With the forenoon of the next day 
the real celebration began. Before 
an audience which filled the lecture 
room, the Hon. Charles Grenfill Wash- 
burn, a graduate of Harvard, and at 
one time member of Congress, de- 
livered a fitting address.* The 
speaker, it was plain to see, felt the 


inspiration that comes of facing one’s 
townsmen, in a discourse upon a 
topic which appeals to pride of lo- 
cality. Mr. Washburn’s was at once 
instructive and entertaining. He 
proved himself specially happy in 
what he had to say of the national 
character of the Antiquarian Society. 

A breadth of view characterized 
the survey that the speaker took of 
the progress of science during the 
nineteenth century. Although the 
facts were to a large extent familiar, 
he marshaled them into a record that 
was indeed striking. While the dec- 
laration seemed to border upon the 
extravagant, Mr. Washburn’s hearers 
were disposed to yield assent to the 
statement that “in therapeutics, 
medical and surgical, physiological, 
pathological and hygiene, greater 
progress had been made during the 
last century than during the previous 
two thousand years.” 

At the conclusion of the address, 
brief congratulatory greetings were 
extended by one delegate after an- 
other, from state historical societies 
and from like institutions, the New 
Hampshire Historical Society - being 
among the first to proffer a friendly 
word. 

The president of the Essex Institute 
(Mr. Appleton) ventured tocontribute 
the historical fact, among others, that 
in his college days he had become 
hilarious in the streets of Worcester, 
because of the result of an aquatic 
triumph of Harvard over Yale, upon 
Lake Quinsigamond. One or two of 
the delegates spoke hopefully of 
Time bringing around, by and by, a 
centennial anniversary for their re- 
spective institutions. It was a sort 
of historical love feast. 

Upon being dismissed for a brief 
interval, the visitors (or such of them 
as were submissive to the treatment) 
were stowed away in automobiles, 


* Had it been fifty years ago, doubtless a poem would have followed. 
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and taken swiftly around to discover 
and admire the signs of prosperity 
on every hand. Perhaps, it is forty; 
at any rate, the number is surpris- 
ingly large of the languages (so we 
were assured) that are spoken in the 
various plants in this thriving city. 

The thought occurred that a favor- 
able impression did not wear off 
which the visitor gains as he alights 
at what may be called as fine a rail- 
road station as any one in America. 

A glance at the Polytechnic, at 
Clark University (which by the way, 
upon one of its brick fronts displays 
the name cut in granite, much as 
though it were a shoe-factory,) and 
other buildings of a like educational 
character, served to confirm the rea- 
sonableness of the claim set up by a 
guide-book years ago, that Worcester 
deserves to be styled “an academic 
city.”” Finally, after viewing many 
attractive residences, the guest was 
safely deposited on the sidewalk, 
upon Elm Street, where a big Ameri- 
can flag, and a group of people, sig- 
nified that the President of the 
United States was about to be wel- 
comed! This was the hospitable man- 
sion of the Honorable Waldo Lincoln 
—the presiding officer of the American 
Antiquarian Society, where a luncheon 
was in readiness. 

This feature of the celebration, it 
is needless to add, achieved its own 
success. Among the ladies who stood 
in line to receive with Mrs. Lincoln 
was Miss Delia Torrey, the vivacious 
aunt of President Taft. We had not 
long to wait before the President 
himself made his appearance, coming 
from Beverly in an automobile. A 
sight of the company reminded one 
of a meeting of college alumni. Am- 
bassador Bryce was to be seen in 
converse with Senator Lodge—both 
statesmen and men of letters. James 
Ford Rhodes found he could take his 
choice between Dr. Don Raimundar 
Rivar Escorar of Bogota, and David 
Randall MaclIver of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress, was there, 
and Worthington Chauncey Ford, 





together with that very eminent 
librarian, Samuel Swett Green, and 
other worthies who know something 
of the inside as well as of the outside 
of books. Charles Francis Adams, 
president of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, an older institution 
than the American Antiquarian, suc- 
ceeded fairly well in wearing a look 
of paternal benignity befitting the 
occasion. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
exercises were to be held in the 
Unitarian Church. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge was to speak as well as 
Dr. Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 
of Chicago University, editor of the 
American Historical Review. A little 
out of the common was it, this pro- 
posal for laymen to speak from the 
pulpit of a church. When the hour 
arrived, it found invited guests stand- 
ing on a slight hill, at the rear part 
of the edifice, patiently awaiting the 
opening of the door. Somebody 
within had been late in getting to 
his post. The brief delay led one of 
the visitors to proffer the explanation 
that ‘‘perhaps the Unitarian Bishop, 
at the last moment, had forbidden 
the use of the church.”’ Upon enter- 
ing we were taken through a room, 
whose walls bore memorial tablets in 
honor of youths who had given their 
lives for the Union, into a spacious 
and strikingly handsome interior, a 
church with galleries on three sides, 
and all its available space filled with 
people. The President of the United 
States occupied a front pew, while 
across the aisle, in another front pew, 
sat the British Ambassador. 

The exercises began with that 
hymn which your Harvard graduate 
recalls not without emotion, ‘ Let 
children hear the mighty deeds,” 
sung to the tune of Saint Martin’s. 

President Waldo Lincoln, in a few 
words of welcome, told the audience 
of the birth one hundred years ago 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 
and of the devoted labors of its 
founder, Isaiah Thomas. Curiously 
enough, every one of the original 
members from Worcester, it seems, 





A Notable 


were of that parish, whose first pastor 
was Aaron Bancroft, father of the 
historian. The church building, said 
the President, stands on the very 
spot where Isaiah Thomas, coming 
from Boston at the outbreak of the 
Revolution (April, 1775) and setting 
up his press, printed the Massachu- 
setts Spy. 

Senator Lodge, who is gifted with 
attractive powers of delivery, began 
his remarks by explaining that -his 
engagements had not allowed him to 
prepare a special address for the oc- 
casion. He asked to be permitted to 
tell the story, which was very en- 
tertaining, of a visit made by him 
while a youngster to Europe in 1866. 
The narrative had just enough flavor 
of antiquity to meet the demands of 
the occasion. The subject of Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin’s address was “ Democracy 
and the Constitution.” It proved 
to be the timely product of a deep 
thinker, a sound and clearly expressed 
conception of the purposes of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The hearer could 
not fail to remind himself how urgent 
is the need of a constant exposition 
in simple terms to the American peo- 
ple of the design and the meaning of 
this wonderful charter of our rights, 
the language of which in many quar- 
ters, at the present hour is so readily 
forgotten, or misunderstood. Other 
hymns were sung, and the exercises 
were concluded with the benediction, 
pronounced by the minister of the 
church. 

In the evening the Society gave an 
enjoyable dinner at the Worcester 
Club. A more distinguished company 
of men devoted to the study of his- 
tory israrely seen. The speakers were 
President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, 
Sefior Pezet (Minister from Peru), 
Charles Francis Adams, President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
ex-Governor Pennypacker, President 
of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, and William A. Dunning, 
Vice-President of the American His- 
torical Association. 

The President of the United States 
was received with hearty and pro- 
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longed cheers. He seemed not to 
have a care in the world. That 
morning he had been elected a mem- 
ber of the society, of which a president 
of the United States had not been a 
member since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. It seems that “‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ was the seventh president of the 
United States who had been enrolled 
in the membership of the society. 
President Taft alluded feelingly to 
the fact that his father had once 
been a member, and had taken a deep 
interest in its work, and attended 
meetings whenever he could do so. 
The President expressed a hope that 
Congress would soon appropriate the 
money wherewith to erect a suitable 
building for the Bureau of Archives 
at Washington, ground for which had 
been purchased, now ten years ago. 
The President wanted the historical 
societies of the country to work to- 
gether in order to bring about this 
greatly desired result. 

Of course Mr. Bryce was charming. 
Few after-dinner speakers excel him. 
With a tone of sincerity that added 
force to his words he declared that 
Great Britain and the United States 
must ever continue to be warm 
friends. Speaking of the work of the 
historian, he remarked that it used 
to be told of Sir Robert Walpole that 
once he asked his secretary to read 
to him, but by way of caution added, 
“Do not read me history, for that is 
not true.” Mr. Bryce also spoke of 
an English judge who used to say, 
“Truth will out, even in an affidavit.” 
In a tactful and kindly manner he 
proffered a few suggestions with 
regard to immigration. He knew that 
he was surrounded by friends, and 
everybody present was delighted with 
his utterances. 

The Peruvian Minister spoke ar- 
dently of the work that had been 
prosecuted of late in archeology in 
some of the South American Repub- 
lics. Much that he said was in the 
nature of news to many of his hearers. 
He closed by praising the activities 
of Mr. John Barrett, of the Pan- 
American Union. 
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Mr. Adams led the thoughts of his 
hearers back to the events which were 
occurring a hundred years ago, when 
Napoleon was retreating from Mos- 
cow. He promised to give to the 
society certain copies of letters, from 
the Adams family collection, which 
had been written at that period from 
St. Petersburg, by John Quincy 
Adams, our Minister to Russia. 

Ex-Governor Pennypacker, who ar- 
gued for conservation, spoke with 
deliberation, yet earnestly. He hov- 
ered dangerously near the verge of 
politics when he said of the President 
of the United States that he had 
“fallen upon evil times.” He ex- 
tolled the work of the historian and 
of the antiquarian. ‘I am an anti- 
quarian society myself,’ he ex- 
claimed. He said of the house where 
he lives, that it once was occupied by 
Washington during the Revolution; 
and that it is perhaps the only house 
now standing, so occupied, that ever 
since has been owned and lived in by 
the descendants of the family of the 
then owner. 

The Worcester Club, it is hardly 
needful to say, was gracious in its 





GOOD-NIGHT 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


Low in the west the crescent moon is hung— 
Good-night, my love, good-night. 


hospitality. The guest brought away 
with him agreeable impressions of the 
town, and of the stability and intel- 
lectuality of its people. The American 
Antiquarian Society is the fortunate 
possessor of a large and _ thor- 
oughly appointed building for its 
library, and like treasures. This 
structure with the fine grounds adja- 
cent came of the liberality of the 
late Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester. 
The menu card, I may add, bore an 
engraving of a bookplate, with the 
seal of the society, and a miniature 
portrait of Isaiah Thomas, President 
1812-1831, and of Stephen Salisbury, 
President 1854-1884. 

The American Antiquarian Society 
is quietly and steadily engaged in a 
work whose influences sooner or later 
reach the hearts and homes of the 
American people. It is an institu- 
tion that has just cause to be proud 
of what it has achieved during the 
century of its existence. 

The reader may be gratified at 
learning that it is the intention of the 
society (at least so I am given to 
understand) to celebrate its next 
centennial anniversary in 2012. 


The jasmine tree her vesper bell has rung— 


Good-night. 


The nightingale from yonder shadowy glade 
Is singing, deep within the forest’s shade 
The whip-poor-will’s forlorn lament is made— 


Good-night, my love, good-night. 


The planets burn within the heavens afar— 
Good-night, my love, good-night. 


Your perfect face is still my guiding star— 


Good-night. 


And in my dreams my heart shall homeward fly 
As flies the weary bird, till you and I 
No longer part beneath a star-gemmed sky— 


Good-night, my love, good-night. 
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AN INTERESTING EVENT 





Celebration and Dedication at South Barnstead Congregational 
Church 


Historical Address by Mrs. Lydia J. Reynolds 


The old town of Barnstead, terri- 
torially one of the largest in the state, 
and, judged by the number of men and 
women who have gone out from its 
limits and taken an active part in the 
world’s work, one of the most import- 
ant, was settled early in the eighteenth 
century, and for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years has contributed 
a generous share in the work of sus- 
taining the institutions of religion, 
and promoting the moral as well as 
the material welfare of the state at 
large. 

Of its three Congregational churches 
—one at the North village, one at the 
“Parade” and one at South Barn- 
stead—the last two for many years in 
charge of the same pastor—the South 
Barnstead church has long filled a 
distinctive place in the history and 
progress of the community, and is 
cherished in the memory of numbers 
of men and women, in other towns 
and states, whose early lives were 
influenced in the right direction 
through attendance upon its services 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

On Wednesday, the eighteenth day 
of December last, occurred an event 
of more than ordinary interest in the 
community, it being in the nature of 
a “Thanksgiving Jubilee,’ as the 
printed programme used on the occa- 
sion has it, and signalized by the 
dedication of a new tower, clock and 
bell, which had been provided for the 
old church edifice, during the previous 
season, the movement therefor having 
been initiated by Mr. Lewis F. Hanson 
of Cambridge, Mass., a native of the 
place, who spent the summer with his 
family in the old home town, and 
noting the fact that the old church 
was still without a bell, was moved to 
offer the gift of a fine bell, if the 
society and people of that section 





would provide the addition of a tower 
to the church in which it could suit- 
ably be placed. This generous offer 
was enthusiastically accepted, the 
means provided and the work carried 
out. In addition the interest of 
another loyal native of the town and 
friend of the church—Mr. Everett 
Clark of Boston—was aroused, and 
not to be outdone in generosity, he 
contributed a fine Howard clock, to 
ornament the tower and keep the 
people correctly informed of the pas- 
sage of the hours. Another outcome 
of the general movement in the line 














South Barnstead Church as it Was 


of improvement was the presentation 
of a fine piano, by Miss Lizzie Mooney, 
te the society, in memory of her 
mother. 

The gathering, on the occasion in 
question, partook of the nature of a 
reunion, in large measure, many 
former residents, being present to 
meet old friends and enjoy the exer- 
cises which included both forenoon 
and afternoon services, that of the 
forenoon opening at 9.30 o’clock with 
& praise and devotional service, fol- 
lowed by an Address of Welcome by 
the pastor, Rev. Henry A. Ryder, who 
is also pastor of the church at the 
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Parade and has rendered excellent 
service in both parishes. A sketch 
of the movement by which the im- 
provements were brought about was 
read by Mrs. Mary Tasker, and words 
of good cheer spoken by visiting 
pastors and others, while a special 
feature was the excellent music fur- 
nished by the male quartette from 
the church at the Parade, assisted by 
a large chorus. 

A dinner and social hour followed, 
from 12.30 to 2 o’clock, when the 
formal dedication exercises opened 


Rev. Henry A. Ryder 


with praise service, scripture reading, 
prayer and music. 

The historical paper or address, 
prepared for the occasion with much 
care, by Mrs. Lydia J. Reynolds, 
whose alert memory brought out 
many interesting facts, not of record, 
and which might never otherwise have 
been recorded, was then presented, as 
follows: 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Of the early history of this building 
but little is known. Who conceived 
the idea or drew the plan, who was 
the architect, or who helped in the 
work of building, nothing seems to 
have been recorded, and the details 


of the work together with the work- 
men passed out of remembrance long 
ago. Not even the date of its erec- 
tion is positively known. 

The reasonable idea is that the 
need of a house of worship, and a 
church home for the Free Baptist 
church already existing (having been 
organized in 1803 by Elder David 
Knowlton) appealed to the citizens; 
the idea of building was agitated and 
discussed, until a committee was 
chosen to oversee the work and direct 
the workmen, and the work was 
then begun. 

There was an entrance on the 
front of the house, where the tower 
now stands, with, probably, a porch 
over it, opening directly into the 
room 40 by 42 feet, with the pulpit 
in the rear of the room and no chim- 
ney. In these days of furnace-heated 
churches we wonder at this, but this 
church was not alone in its unheated 
condition, for a chimney and stoves 
were not added to the Parade church 
until many years after its erection. 
The pews were square, of old-time 
fashion, well remembered by some 
now living, and when the house was 
completed the pews were sold to pay 
the cost of building. 

This was probably the fourth meet- 
ing house built in Barnstead. The 
first a rude log structure, built some- 
time between the years of 1727 and 
1754, on land formerly owned by 
Levi Clark, and recently by Everett 
Clark, the site now marked by a 
granite post. The second, in point 
of time, but the first framed church 
edifice in Barnstead is the Parade 
church, completed in 1799 and dedi- 
cated in September of that year. 

The third house was begun in 1803, 
on land presented by Joseph Tasker, 
Esq., and stood opposite his resi- 
dence, now the home of Mr. A. J. 
Fournier, and was called “The Union 
Meeting House.” Tradition tells us 
that Elder David Knowlton was 
ordained in that house on November 
23, 1803, the Free Baptists using it 
occasionally for a house of worship, 
until after the death of Elder Knowl- 
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ton, when difficulties arising they 
withdrew, and it was not used again 
for worship until 1820 when it was 
moved, being drawn by a team of 
two hundred oxen, and located at 
“Winkley’s Corner,” so called, near 
the present residence of Isaac H. 
Clark, and there it was nearly com- 
pleted. It was a spacious two-story 
structure, but from the first it seemed 
to be ill-fated. It is claimed that its 
erection was actuated by a spirit of 
competition, and it failed to prosper, 


oe ; 


Clark, Samuel Clark, William Hill, 
Enoch Clark, William Lord, Depend- 
ance Colebath; Females—Temper- 
ance Clark, Sally Clark, Eleanor 
Colebath, Hannah Lord, Polly Hill, 
Sally Tasker, Betsey Clark, Lucy Hill. 
Jonathan Clark and William Hill 
were the deacons, and Jeremiah Clark, 
clerk. 

I notice, first, that of the sixteen 
original members, eight were Clarks, 
and secondly, that at that early date 
the male members were not in the 





South Barnstead Church Today 


and in 1848;it was taken down and 
its timber turned to other uses. 

This house was probably built prior 
to the year 1822 on land originally 
owned by John Clark, one of the first 
settlers of Barnstead, and given by 
one of his sons, probably Ezekiel 
Clark, Ist, for the erection hereon 
of a meeting house; hence the name, 
“Clark Meeting House.” On _ its 
completion it became the home of 
the Free Baptist Church already men- 
tioned. This church consisted of 
sixteen meinbers, eight males and 
eight females as follows, viz.: Males— 
Jonathan Clark, Jeremiah Clark, John 


minority, at least in that church. A 
record of their monthly meetings 
was kept from 1818 to 1823. The 
last entry I copy in full; it reads: 
“March the 12th. Met at the house 
of Bro. Jonathan Clark for conference 
meeting. The meeting was opened 
by prayer, and we had a good meeting. 
Caverno Hanson, Clerk. 

After the church was organized and 
prior to April, 1834, eighty more 
names were added to the roll, but 
the date, or form of admission, was 
not entered until 1834. Previous to 
1833 the Free Baptists in Barnstead 
were only associated together in church 
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order, but on May 29, 1833, they 
organized a Society, which was incor- 
porated under the name of ‘The 
First Free Baptist Society in Barn- 
stead.” The articles of incorporation 
were signed by six men, namely: 
Enoch Bunker, John Dow, John 
Kaime, Oliver Dennett, Mark Den- 
nett, Samuel G. Berry. Of this 
society John Kaime was clerk. 


and Louisa Clark. The last name 
recorded before these was Elder 
Lincoln Lewis, who was pastor at that 
time. 

. Probably about this time a work 
of repair and improvement was en- 
tered upon. The pews were bought 
up and taken out, and those of today 
put in. Entries were parted off, 
two doors put in instead of one, a 





Mrs. Lydia J. Reynolds 


One interesting item in these records 
was this: “It is thought proper to 
have the next annual meeting at the 
Clark meeting house in October, 
1835.” This being the first time this 
house was mentioned in any known 
records of the Free Baptist church, or 
society. 

New members were added to the 
church from time to time until under 
date of January 9, 1851, we find the 
names of Ezekiel Clark, Joel Clark, 


chimney built, and stoves put in. 
The pulpit was taken out, and a 
moderately high one, with “singing 
seats’? back of the pulpit, and a few 
steps higher, was built in the front 
of the room, with perhaps some 
other changes, and the pews were 
sold once more to pay the cost of 
repairing. 

In the “43 move”’ (so called) of 
the Advent doctrine, the church was 
greatly stirred, and when the rallying 
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call was once more sounded in 1854, 
a large percentage of the membership 
had embraced that faith and with- 
drew from the church. 

The year 1857 was a year of great 
business depression, but a time of 
prosperity in religion, and during 
that fall and the following winter 
revival meetings were holden here, 
under the united labors of Elder 
David L. Edgerly, Free Baptist, and 
Elder Noah Glidden, Adventist. The 
meetings were largely attended, the 
room being often filled at an evening 
service. Many were converted, and 
backsliders reclaimed. Differences 
in doctrine were kept in the back- 
ground. It was a time of special 
favor, and many today remember 
those days of blessing as “Golden 
Days of Grace” for the church at 
Clarktown. 


“And recall the blessed harmony, 
when all with one accord 
Forgot to be self-seeking, in united 
work for God.” 


But when the special meetings 
came to a close and the worshipers 
separated, going their several ways, 
dividing the converts, each taking a 
share, it was found that the Free 
Baptists had been the losers. The 
Advent pewholders equalled or out- 
numbered the Free Baptists, and on 
this ground they claimed the right 
to use the meeting house on each 
alternate Sunday. It was granted, 
and after this—a divided house. 

In 1858 the Free Baptist church 
was revised and attached to the 
united churches of Free Baptists 
under the name of “The First Free 
Baptist Church in Barnstead.” A 
simple covenant was adopted and 
signed by twenty names, eighteen of 
these being brought over from the 
old list of members, and two new 
ones baptized and added. This fact 
tells us how serious had been their 
loss. The revised church was com- 
posed of ten males and ten females. 
Once more the sexes were equal, and 
of these twenty, nine were Clarks. 

The members were: Male—Levi 


Clark, William S. Clark, David Clark, 
Samuel Clark, Andrew J. Young, 
Hiram 8. Young, Hezekiah Gray, 
Simeon Lougee, William P. Gray, 
Oliver Evans. Females—Sarah Clark, 
Judith Clark, Betsey H. Clark, Eliz- 
abeth A. Clark, Louisa Clark, Nancy 
Welch, Wealthy A. Caswell, Mary 
W. Lougee, Margaret Gray, Sarah 
Evans. 

These are all dead with the excep- 
tion of Margaret Gray who lives at 
the age of 83 years. 

In the next seven years twenty- 
two more were added, the last ones 
in October, 1865; but a spirit of 
migration seemed to have taken hold 
of the members, and from time to 
time families moved to adjoining 
towns, each removal reducing the 
strength of the church, and bringing 
increased discouragement to those 
left, and in May, 1872, the remnant 
united with the ‘Free Evangelical 
Church” so called, at Barnstead 
Center, the name being changed to 
“Barnstead Free Baptist Church.” 

Their last recorded meeting in this 
house was on March 14, 1867. 

After a period of a score of years 
of inaction the church was dropped 
from the denominational roll, and the 
records deposited in the Memorial 
chapel at New Durham. 

In the meantime the Adventists 
had increased and acquired full pos- 
session of the meeting house. 

As a body the Adventists were at 
first strongly opposed to all church 
organization. To be ready for the 
immediate coming of the Lord, and 
to separate themselves from the 
world and from all connection with 
other religious bodies was the prom- 
inent and parallel teaching. But 
after the set time had passed great 
efforts were made to secure unity 
along other lines of doctrine, and 
meetings for argument and discussion 
were frequent. The theme of con- 
versation, whenever neighbors met 
for a social evening, was along these 
lines, and the long hours of a winter 
evening would be all too short a 
time; when obliged by the lateness 
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of the hour to drop the subject it 
was only to resume it at their next 
meeting. 

The Christians of those days were 
earnest people. Nearly every house- 
hold had its family altar, where 
morning and evening prayer and 
praise were offered, father, mother 
and children engaging in vocal prayer. 
Perhaps they were over zealous on 
points of doctrine, for it led to con- 
troversies, dividing the body into 
factions to such an extent that the 
“Advent Christian Conference” 
meeting here in 1878, decided, in 
order to restore right conditions, to 
“set them in Church order.” 

Accordingly on November 16, 1878, 
a covenant was adopted and twenty- 
nine names subjoined. There were 
many who still retained a feeling of 
distrust and refused to have their 
names enrolled. Others hesitated, 
until assured that “the door swings 
both ways,”’ and if on further con- 
sideration they were for any reason 
dissatisfied their names should be 
dropped by their request. 

Three more names were added in 
79, one in ’81, making a total enroll- 
ment of thirty-three names. Of these 
one died, seven moved away, seven- 
teen were dropped at their request 
previous to May, 1886, leaving only 
eight resident members. So the effort 
was not successful in securing the 
desired harmony, but became another 
cause for dissention, and was perhaps 
one cause of the separation in 1891, 
when, at a young people’s meeting 
in this house, a statement of religious 
belief by the leader of the meeting, 
misunderstood by a few older per- 
sons present, caused such excitement, 
that at a subsequent meeting one of 
the leaders of the major party 
announced, in substance, ‘that they 
should withdraw from the house. 
They withdrew, and left the other 
party in possession of the church. 

These continued to hold regular 
services, and on the third day of 
July, 1891, formed an association of 
thirteen members. Three more were 
added later, and in September, 1891, 


this society was incorporated under 
the name of “The South Barnstead 
Christian Association.” 

This was the first time the house 
had been held or occupied, by a cor- 
porate body, and when later the 
question arose as to who should con- 
trol the house, the Advent or Congre- 
gational churches, the lawyers said, 
“the ones now holding it.” 

James C. Eastman was chosen 
president; Lydia J. Reynolds, secre- 
tary, and John Tasker, treasurer. 

At this time the meeting house 
was in great need of repair and the 
society put on projecting eaves, 
shingled and painted it, and later 
built the horse sheds. 

On October 8, 1892, a vote was 
carried by the society recommending 
the formation of a church, and, after 
careful deliberation a Congregational 
church was unanimously chosen. A 
committee was appointed to draw up 
a covenant, confession of faith and a 
constitution, to call an ecclesiastical 
council, and to provide for the 
formation of such a church. This 
was done, and on October 24, 1892, 
an ecclesiastical council was assembled 
in the church at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was composed of 
the following named churches, and 
represented by either pastor, dele- 
gate, or both. The four Congrega- 
tional churches at Concord, the 
Congregational churches at Pittsfield, 
Barnstead, Center Barnstead, Gil- 
manton Iron Works and Chichester. 

The Council organized by the 
choice of Rev. Harry P. Dewey, 
moderator, and Rev. Edwin J. Aiken, 
scribe. 

A full statement of the facts in the 
case was made, with the reasons 
which had led thereto, and the follow- 
ing eighteen names were presented 
for church membership: Males— 
Jefferson Emerson, John Tasker, 
Richard W. Caswell, Charles H. Rey- 
nolds, Alphonse J. Fournier, Charles 
H. Berry, James C. Emerson. Females 
—Pauline Avery, Annie C. Tasker, 
Vianna Emerson, Sarah C. Tasker, 
Martha T. Caswell, Lydia J. Rey- 
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nolds, Hattie A. Fournier, Mary E. 
Emerson, Ada E. E. Clark, Annie R. 
Hanson, Alice C. Hanson. Seven 
males and eleven females, and of 
these eighteen names were seven of 
the eight remaining resident mem- 
bers of the Advent church organized 
in 1887. 

The Council by personal exami- 
nation satisfied itself of the fitness of 
these persons for such union, and, 
being by itself, voted to receive them 
into church membership and extend 
to them the fellowship of the churches 
represented. 

In December, 1892, the name of 
the “South Barnstead Christian Asso- 
ciation’? was changed to the ‘South 
Barnstead Congregational Society,” 
its object being, as set forth in its 
constitution, ‘‘to co-operate with the 
Congregational church at South Barn- 
stead, in providing for and main- 
taining the worship of Almighty God, 
in accordance with the faith and 
order thereof.” 

To the original number of eighteen 
there has been added by confession 
of faith, twenty-eight, and by letters 
from other churches, five, making a 
total enrollment of fifty-one. 

Ten have departed this life, and 
seven have received letters to other 
churches, leaving a present member- 
ship of thirty-four; six of these are 
non-resident. 

James C. Emerson, the pastor of 
the Christian Association, continued 
as pastor of the newly organized 
church and in June, 1893, was or- 
dained and installed by the Council, 
but resigned his office the following 
December, accepting a joint call to 
the Congregational churches at Alton 
and North Barnstead. He was suc- 
ceeded here by Rev. Joseph O. Tasker, 
who continued with this church 
until July, 1895. 

The following September this 
church was yoked with the Barnstead 
church under Rev. Walter H. Wood- 
sum, who remained with these 
churches until the spring of 1899. 
He was followed by Rev. Louis Ellms 
who filled the office of pastor until 


the summer of 1901. Rev. George 
H. Hull was their next pastor, con- 
tinuing with them until the fall of 
1903. 

In 1904 this church separated from 
the Barnstead church in the support 
of Rev. Richard Wilton, and in the 
years 1904-07 was ministered to by 
Mr. George Winch during the summer 
months, and by different ones as 
supplies, during the other months, 
uniting with the Barnstead church 
again in 1907, in the support of Rev. 
C. G. Roop. He finished his service 
in August, 1908, and the following 
October Mr. J. F. Haas commenced 
to supply the pulpit. The following 
spring he gave place to Mr. Luther 
Markin who served the balance of 
the year. 

In January, 1910, Rev. Henry A. 
Ryder accepted a joint call from the 
churches at Barnstead and South 
Barnstead to become their pastor, 
and he sustains that relation now. 

This church has been greatly blessed 
in the faithfulness of its pastors and 
ministers. The names of Revs. Em- 
erson, Tasker, Woodsum and Ellms, 
have become household words with 
us, and Messrs. Haas and Markin, 
of more recent date and shorter terms 
of service, became also very dear to 
this people, while between the earlier 
and the later ministers stands the 
strong and eminent personality of 
our faithful friend and minister, Mr. 
George Winch. 

This church commenced life under 
difficulties. Congregationalism was 
new in this locality, and its polity 
was not generally understood. There 
was some prejudice against it; it had 
no wealthy patrons to champion its 
cause. Some looked upon it as a 
man built house, and watched for its 
speedy fall. Others, more favorable, 
considered it ‘a doubtful experi- 
ment.” But from its very beginning 
it seemed to be divinely favored, and 
grew, reducing prejudice and gather- 
ing to itself friends and supporters. 

The faith of its members grew 
stronger, and very soon they began 
to send forth that old time invitation, 
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“Come thou, and go with us, and we _ again in the silvery tones of the bell. 
will do thee good; for the Lord hath Come, come, come! May its clear 
spoken good concerning Israel.”’ ringing tones sound through the 

This call, oft repeated, lingers to- valley and up the hillside, entering 
day. Pause a moment. Don’t you the homes of the people, calling them 





Lewis F. Hanson* 


feel it in the beating of your own to hear that sweetest of all things 
heart as by the agency of the Holy the Gospel of the Christ. ‘And let 
Spirit you recall the words of the him that heareth, say Come.” 

Blessed Master, “All ye are breth- Let us glance backward twenty- 
ren’’? Listen! You can hear it in’ two years, and we shall see here, a 
the ticking of the clock! Come, rather old and unshapely building, 
come, come, come! It repeats itself paint worn off, roof leaking, greatly 


*Lewis F. Hanson, now residing in Cambridge, Mass., was the sixth son of the nine children 
(eight sons and one daughter) of Nathaniel and Margery (Evans) Hanson. He was born at 
South Barnstead, December 19, 1842, in early life attended the district school, usually of four 
weeks in summer and four in the winter, near the old homestead now occupied by Sidney C. 
Hanson. At the age of sixteen he attended school at New Hampton, for one term, after which 
he took up the trade of shoemaking for the purpose of securing means for attending school 
again, and located in Northwood, with a brother, Dr.C. W. Hanson. Closely confining himself 
to the bench, he found but little time for books and study. About that time the Civil War 
had begun, and the onward rush to war of soldiers from all over the land, and the call for three 
hundred thousand men by President Lincoln in July, 1862, seemed too great a summons to 
pass unheeded. On August 14, 1862, with another comrade, Charles H. Hoitt of Northwood, 
who had already seen service for three months in 1861, he started to enlist. It was a fine, 

















in need of repair. No shelter for 
horses, but through storm or sun- 
shine, hitched to posts and fences, 
they sweat or shivered according to 
the weather. 

Entering we see bare floors and 
unpainted seats, small box stoves that 
had done duty for forty years. A 
small and well worn Bible lay on the 
pulpit. There was no organ or hymn 
books, except such as were owned by 
individuals. 

There was no resident minister, but 
supplies from other towns held irreg- 
ular services on Sunday mornings, 
but seldom on Sunday evenings. 
The situation was deplorable, and 
the hearts of a few were stirred and 
an effort was made to better condi- 
tions. A Sunday evening meeting 
was started, with an attendance of 
forty, mostly young people. Then 
the need of singing books was felt, 
and a club of subscribers for the 
Christian Herald was raised and a 
premium of twenty-five copies of 
Gospel Hymns No. 5 was secured. 
Then came the need of an instrument 
by which to learn the tunes, and an 
organ was purchased. 

At that time there was a feeling 
on the part of some against having 
music in churches, and some opposi- 
tion was aroused. This was a con- 
tributing cause for the separation of 
worshipers which soon took place. 
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Repairs and Improvements 


In 1891 and 1892 the house was 
repaired on the outside and the 
horse sheds built. New stoves were 
put in and the windows curtained. 
During Mr. Ellms’ pastorate he 
superintended another work of repairs 
and the church was painted outside 
and in, Mr. Elims himself in paint- 
er’s outfit wielding a brush with the 
painters. We esteemed him no less 
for the workman’s garb. 

The floor was covered through the 
efforts of the late Horace W. Evans, 
and testified to his zeal and faithful- 
ness to the church. 

Two years ago the need of other 
repairs was very evident, and a 
meeting of the society was called in 
May, 1911, at which a vote to repair 
was carried. Some over $200 was 
raised by subscription and expended 
for material, and those with willing 
hearts and cunning hands wrought 
on the work. The roofs were shin- 
gled, the inside of the church ceiled, 
and the ceiling painted, before Christ- 
mas, 1911, and not a dollar paid out 
for work. 

Then it was thought best to sus- 
pend the work until the next fall, 
when the woodwork inside was to be 
painted. Just before the time for 
taking up the work again, a propo- 
sition was laid before the society, 





pleasant day, and with an old white horse, in a one horse shay, away to Portsmouth they rode, 
and were at once enrolled in Company G, Tenth New Hampshire Volunteers, a company then 
being raised by Capt. George W. Towle, and of which J. Albert Sanborn, was first or orderly 
sergeant, and subsequently captain in the same regiment. 

It was Mr. Hanson’s good fortune to be with his regiment, and in every engagement, until 
after the battle of Fair Oaks, Va., including the battles of Fredericksburg, Pittsburg, Cold 
Harbor, Drury’s Bluff, Fort Harrison and, last, that of Fair Oaks, Va., on October 27, 1864, 
where he was captured and made prisoner of war with fifty-four others of his regiment in one 
of the fiercest battles of the war. Out of the fifty-four men captured thirty-seven lost their 
lives by starvation in Libby and Salisbury (N.C.) prisons where untold suffering was endured 
during the period from October 27, 1864, to February 22, 1865. On Washington’s birthday 
when leaving prison some one (of 3,000 to 4,000) called at the top of his voice: “‘ Boys, remember 
this Washington’s birthday,’”’ when the men were a half mile beyond the prison gates wending 
their way up the railroad track out of Salisbury. Mr. Hanson was one who barely escaped 
with his life, being reduced to a walking skeleton of 88 pounds in weight and already coming 
down with typhoid fever. Being furloughed, on sick leave, he reached home in the latter part 
of March, 1865. Lincoln’s assassination and death was the first news after regaining conscious- 
ness from the fever and before leaving the sick bed orders came for him to report to Concord, 
for muster out of the service when he was sufficiently able to respond. On May 26, following, 
he was mustered out of the United States Service. 

During the autumn of 1865, having sufficiently regained his health, he resolved to again at- 
tend school. In September of that year he left for Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to take a commercial 
course at Eastman’s National Business College, from which he graduated in the summer of 
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that if they would build a suitable 
tower to install it a bell would be 
given them. The offer was accepted 
and work was begun. The tower was 
well advanced in building, when word 
came to prepare for a tower clock, as 
one was to be given. Next, a com- 
munication from a lady that she 
would give the church, for a memorial, 
the piano of her departed mother, a 
former resident of this locality. And 
so the work moves on. 

In conclusion it might be well to 
mention some of the gifts, by which 
friends have expressed their sympa- 
thy for and desire to help in the work 
of the church. 

The first, a gift of $2 with a word 
of appreciation from David Clark, 
one of the members of the First Free 
Baptist church. This gift seemed to 
bring with it the fellowship of those 
co-workers of long ago. Through the 
kindness of Rev. E. J. Aiken of Con- 
cord, we have a Bible for the pulpit. 
Some Chelsea ladies gave us the pulpit 
chairs. Rev. J. O. Tasker gave us 
twenty copies of the Gospel Hymns 
combined. 

In 1903 Horace W. Evans pre- 
sented us with twenty copies of the 
Pentecostal Hymns, and later the 
Free Baptist church at Pittsfield gave 
us twenty copies more. 

Last summer Mr. Lewis F. Hanson 


of Cambridge gave us one hundred 
copies of the Alexander Songs, fol- 
lowed soon after by the gift of the 
bell. Mr. Everett Clark added the 
clock. His niece, Miss Lizzie Mooney 
gave the piano. 

Other friends have aided us from 
time to time with gifts of money to 
help carry on the work. I must 
leave the expression of thanks to 
these, for all their favors, to some one 
who can render them more fittingly. 

What can I say better in closing 
my sketch than to repeat the words 
of that great worker, the Apostle 
Paul, ‘‘Having therefore, obtained 
help of God,” we “continue unto this 
day.” 


Other addresses, interspersed with 
excellent music, followed, after which 
came the act of dedication, partici- 
pated in by pastor and people, singing 
the doxology, and the first formal 
ringing of the bell. 

A communion service was then 
participated in, led by the pastor with 
visiting clergymen and the South 
Barnstead and Parade deacons assist- 
ing, followed with a hymn and closing 
benediction. 

Addresses of special interest were 
those of Mr. L. F. Hanson of Cam- 
bridge, the originator and donor of 
the bell, and that of Mr. E. Everett 





1866, then returning to New Hampshire and subsequently going to Boston, where he secured 
a position as clerk and bookkeeper. 

On February 25, 1867, he was married to Sarah Adelia Knowles, of Northwood. They 
resided in Boston and Roxbury until the autumn of 1868. On December 12, 1869, Mr. Han- 
son started in trade for himself at Newmarket, there successfully conducting the grocery, crock- 
ery, hardware and grain business, till, in the year 1882, he sold out to Durgin Brothers. During 
the time of residing in Newmarket he erected a beautiful set of buildings on Durham Avenue 
now owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Martin. 

Inthe autumn of 1882, Mr. Hanson received an appointment to a position in the United 
States Pension Bureau at Washington, and for several years resided there with hisfamily. He 
was subsequently appointed a special examiner in the Pension Bureau, in which position he was 
employed for some ten or twelve years, and was regarded as one of the best examiners in the 
service, from time to time receiving letters of commendation from his superior officers in the 
Pension office for the excellent work accomplished. 

On January 15, 1906, Mr. Hanson resigned from the government employ to accept a more 
lucrative position as special agent and claim adjuster with the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in which capacity he is still employed. 

The good people of South Barnstead rejoice much in listening to the hourly striking of the 
new clock in the new church tower and areindeed happy. Thedonation of the church bell was 
made on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Mr. Hanson’s enlistment as a soldier in 
the service of his country, he being credited to the quota of that town. The Union Memorial 


Bell, on which his name was cast, will long be remembered by his many friends, and neighbors, 
in the Old Home Parish. Mr. Hanson, wife and three daughters, Mrs. Allen M. Davis, Miss 
Harriet M. and Miss Elizabeth M. Hanson, all reside in Cambridge, Mass. 
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Clark of Pittsfield, a nephew of 
Everett Clark of Boston the giver of 
the clock, who made the presentation 
in his uncle’s behalf. 

Mr. Hanson’s address was as fol- 
lows: 


ApprREss or L. F. Hanson 
My Friends: 


Coming back to speak a few words of con- 
gratulation and happy greeting may I ask 
your kind indulgence for a few moments, 
touching upon the matter of my modest gift 
to this church and in a wider sense to this 
town. 

The thought which underlies the feeling of 
kindness and good will toward our fellowmen 
was the sentiment, it now seems to me, which 
upheld us as a people, and which supported 
our government and sustained the courage 
of our armies through the trying years of the 
War of the Rebellion from 1861 to 1865. It 
was the spirit which recognized our duty to 
God and Humanity, a spirit which converted 
the task of preserving the Union into a holy 
cause and by rapid degrees transformed our 
soldiers and all who supported that cause into 
heroes. 

What were the influences which so moulded 
the character of our people that no sacrefices 
of treasure, happiness, health, or life seemed 
too great an offering to the cause which glori- 
fied the great event of fifty years ago? With- 
out a doubt, in our own minds, when we cast 
a retrospective glance into the past and recall 
again the scenes of our earlier youth, the 
“Country Church,” and the “Little Red 
School House” were the source of that in- 
spiration of a people which carried that war 
to a successful finish. 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
following the discovery of this new world by 
Columbus, Spain sent expedition after expedi- 
tion across the ocean, whose object was to 
take possession of the “‘ New World” with the 
sole purpose of transporting untold riches in 
gold and silver back to the King and Queen of 
Spain, all for the earthly honor, wealth and 
glory of the sovereignty of Spain. The early 
English voyagers appear to have beenactuated 
by no higher motive, and all for the earthly 
glory, wealth, and power of Queen Elizabeth 
and her realms. 

Consider for a moment the power, wealth, 


and influence of the earlier voyagers of Spain 
and England with their armed ships and sol- 
diery, whose avowed purpose was to rob a 
primitive people of their gold and lands, and 
contrast with them that little forlorn band of 
Pilgrims which sailed from an oppressive 
Fatherland with the only hope of finding a 
place on these shores where they might wor- 
ship God as their conscience dictated. No 
dreams of wealth or power or conquest stirred 
the hearts of that brave, devoted company of 
persecuted men and women. No thought of 
avarice or ambition animated their bosoms. 
Yet simultaneously with the building of their 
own humble homes in the wilderness, they 
erected their equally humble houses of wor- 
ship and education. Today Spain owns not 
an inch of land in the New World. The 
possessions of England are practically limited 
to a few islands in the Carribean Sea and the 
land north of the United States. 

It is no stretch of imagination to suggest 
that the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers has 
permeated this entire land. The spirit of the 
“Country Church” and the power of the 
“Little Red School House” established in 
humble poverty and pathetic prayers, now 
animate the mightiest nation on earth. The 
institution of slavery, being incompatible 
with it, has disappeared, and many other 
national evils, provided that spirit remains, 
will also disappear. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of my enlistment 
in the service of my country, as a soldier 
credited to this town the thought and desire 
came to me to contribute something to the 
support, encouragement, and perpetuation of . 
that spirit of the love of God and uplifting 
of humanity which I have faintly described, 
but which I believe was the soul of the army 
of the Lord fifty years ago. 

With the humble hope that this bell for 
many generations will call the people of this 
town to the contemplation of those truths 
upon which our nation, our church, and our 
homes are founded, I now have the honor and 
great pleasure of presenting this, the “Union 
Memorial Bell,’’ to this church and the people 
of my native town. May it be a signal to 
God’s people to remember the Sabbath day 
and keep it holy. May it welcome the 
stranger, hasten the tardy and remind the 
careless that they have a duty to perform, and 
the thoughtless that the Sabbath day has come 
again. May its tone go direct from this 
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church to the sick, the invalid, the feeble, 
reaching throughout the valley and over 
yonder hills, uttering a prayer both beautiful 
and divine. 


The address of Mr. E. Everett 
Clark, speaking for his uncle, was as 
follows: 

Mr. CiarRk’s ADDRESS 


I labor’ under something of a conflict of 
emotions, if I’may be allowed a personal note, 


was its first pastor. It is with genuine pride, 
then, that I can claim this as my church, even 
as it was the church of my ancestors before me. 

Weare here indeed upon what we may term 
a festal occasion. But there is always a 
deeply serious vein in dedication exercises of 
the kind in which we are engaged. As we 
look back over the changes of time and as we 
move about in pursuance of our various call- 
ings we are very forcibly reminded of the 
apparent decadence of country life. Many 





Everett Clark 


us [ stand here at this time to fulfil the part 
of the program allotted tome. We have been 
told that a member of the Clark family, a 
great-great-grandfather, was one of the very 
first settlers of this town, and by his labor the 
land upon which this building stands was 
cleared up. Later this land came into the 
possession of his sons and finally became 
property of the church. And I hardly need 
call to mind that most excellent man to whom 
today we silently and prayerfully pay tribute, 
the man who organized this society and who 


of you, it is not my good fortune, can remem- 
ber when this community was filled with 
young life, such life as is here represented 
today in part, before the seemingly heartless 
commercialism had become the powerful 
influence of the generation, when in the 
words of the poet, man was content “‘to live 
in a house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man,”’ and when men and women 
were happy in living out their allotted span 
upon the home farms. To keep up the home 
place, to care for the old folks, to devote one- 
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self to the service of God, surely that was a 
laudable ambition, and many a soul is at 
rest within these immediate confines of whom 
we can truly say that the ambitions were 
realized to the full. 

But with the rise of this commercialism and 
in the mad rush for wealth, so typically 
American, scores left the country districts for 
the large business opportunities of the centers 
of population. And the story of rural com- 
munities in general has been the story of 
South Barnstead. 

We are led to wonder at times if all of this 
has been for the best. We are told that in 
our zeal we have sought out material rather 
than spiritual welfare and that the world is 
steadily growing worse. But is this truth- 
fully said? He who calmly views life as it is 


To return, as I have said, the rural districts 
have suffered severely, the farms have been 
abandoned and only the few faithful have 
remained. Of late, however, there has been 
a strong counter movement toward the coun- 
try, a movement which must carry with it 
good cheer to those who are still keeping up 
the old places. Men who were reared by 
country firesides never forget the lessons of 
youth, the homes of father and mother, whose 
stimulus it was that made them successful 
and whose memory kept them from many a 
pitfall of the larger life. And these men feel 
sooner or later an increasing desire to return to 
the old scenes, some to remain and others for 
at least a part of the time. And we can justly 
commend those who, of a different national- 
ity, perhaps, than the original settlers have 














Summer Home of Mr. Everett Clark at South Barnstead 


today, he who studies the growth of a sense 
of national as well as local honor and honesty, 
the attempts to clean up politics, endeavors 
which already are bringing results, the con- 
tinued exposure and punishment of graft, 
which in former days thrived apparently 
without restraint, the increasing demand and 
necessity for honest men in the public service, 
the absolute requirements of sincerity and 
honesty for continued success in private 
business and affairs, the world peace move- 
ment, removing the horrors of war by the sane 
as well as God-fearing methods of arbitration, 
and finally, most important of all, the rapid 
growth and spread of Christianity—Chris- 
tianity in all its divine beauty and strength. 
I maintain that he who calmly considers these 
things can no longer doubt the advance of 
true goodness in the present age. 


come to this blessed land, have chosen the 
country for settlement and are reclaiming the 
abandoned farms. They come of sturdy 
stock and with their ability to readily absorb 
the American spirit are performing and will 
assuredly continue to perform their full duty 
in the growth of our already great nation. 
And again what I have said of country life 
in general applies in every particular to 
Barnstead. The few faithful realize it and 
what better proof can be offered of the revival 
of the old rural spirit than the splendid 
achievements of this community. When 
these few set out to improve this sacred edi- 
fice they found the response from both resi- 
dents and non-residents immediate and 
hearty. They found the love of home still 
burning strongly in the hearts of those long 
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since departed from the immediate vicinity. 
And we need but note the result to assure 
ourselves of the character of the response. 
It is not my part to commend individuals 
for their earnest efforts in this behalf. You 
have all labored diligently and faithfully and 
what higher tribute can this generation and 
posterity pay you than to say you have made 
the world better for having lived? 
Furthermore, it can hardly fall to me to 
dwell upon the great influence that this church 
has exerted and will exert upon the commun- 
ity. With these dedication ceremonies this 
society will spring into a new life and go on to 
better things. It is, then, the duty of every 
one here present to see that the lessons taught 
shall not fall on barren ground, but rather 
shall be caught up and made to serve their full 


purpose under the blessings of a Divine Provi- 
dence. 

I come now to the most happy part of my 
task. The honor has been bestowed upon 
me in behalf of Mr. Everett Clark of Boston, 
and more happily I may say of South Barn- 
stead, to present to you, to this community, 
to this church the splendid clock which 
adorns this sacred edifice. May it ever 
remind you as it registers the hours and 
minutes, periodically sending out its messages 
to each of us by the deep-toned bell, not of 
the rapid flight of time, but rather that each 
hour in which we now live is an hour of 
prosperity and Christian progress and may 
we here resolve and as we continue to hear 
these messages may we renew our resolutions 
to ever devote our lives to a better and higher 
service both of God and of man. 





THE KNIGHT’S DEVOIR 
A Monkish Legend 
By Fred Myron Colby 


In days when knights rode up and down 
And stately castles graced the land, 
They tell this tale of old renown 
Whose moral all will understand. 
’Tis not the deeds of high emprize 
That most deserve the laurel crown; 
Sometimes the road to greatness lies 
Through humble byways of the town. 


The knights were journeying, two and two, 
Adown the wolds to Camelot town; 
Sir Urgan cased in armor blue, 
His helm ablaze with jeweled crown: 
When, as they came to river wide, 
The knights ail halted in their track, 
For there beside the rushing tide 
An old crone waited with her pack. 


‘‘Help me across this swollen stream, 
O gallant knights!” the beldam cried; 
‘“‘See ye how cold the waters gleam? 
St. George will give you grace betide.”’ 
But they spurred on, with taunt and jeer, 
And left her wailing by the tide; 
Sir Urgan though, with merry cheer, 
Bent low and drew her to his side. 
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His good steed bore them safe to land; 
The flouting knights laughed long and loud— 
When lo! before them on the strand 
The beldam stood a goddess proud. 
‘‘Laugh, ye vain fools; and thou, good knight, 
Bear this with thee to Camelot town; 
Who wears it conquers in the fight, 
And wins, beside, the world’s renown.”’ 


She drew from out her opened pack 
A silken mantle, rich and rare, 
And flung it o’er the good knight’s back, 
Then vanished into empty air. 
Amazed, Sir Urgan kept his way, 
Till, through the woods not far from thence, 
The listed fields and banners gay 
Uprose ’neath Camelot’s battlements. 


And all that day the gallant knight 
Found none to stay him in the course; 
The bravest in that tourney’s fight 
Went down before Sir Urgan’s force. 
None, none could stay the knight’s strong hand, 
Before him fell stout lance and shield; 
When daylight faded o’er the land 
He rode, the victor in the field. 


They gave to him the tourney’s prize, 

His name shines clear in scroll of fame; 
But when did he the knightlier rise, 

Or glowed his soul with holier flame? 
Was’t when he dashed his foemen down 

And took the prize from Beauty’s hand? 
Or when he stooped his kingly crown 

To help the aged dame to land? 





RIGHT LIVING 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


Hold to the thing that’s high and pure, 
Hold to the thing that will endure, 
And when your days on earth shall end 
God will for you his angels send. 








THE OLD BELL 


By Charles Hardon 


It was a magnificent old bell that 
used to hangs fifty and a hundred 
years ago, in the tall belfry of the 
Unitarian Congregational Church on 
the common in the center of the 
principal village in the town of 
Mansfield, Mass., where I was born. 
It had a lovely bell tone and could 
be easily heard in the remotest parts 
of the town. Whenever any person 
in the town died the bell struck the 
age. I don’t remember how it was 
in the case of a child less than a year 
old. News did not spread as fast then 
as now and it would often be a day 
_ or two before we would find out who 
was dead. Then it was always 
tolled when a funeral procession 
came into view and ceased only 
when the coffin was lowered into the 
grave. But what a sweet accompani- 
ment to the burial was the tolling of 
the bell! Its tolling told everybody 
what was doing in the old church- 
yard, a few rods away from the 
church, and its last stroke was a 
signal that that body was no longer 
to be seen on earth. In listening to 
the sound of the bell everybody in 
town seemed to be united in the 
solemn service of the burial of the 
dead. 

The bell was rung every Sunday 
morning at nine o’clock and, with the 
answering bells from Norton, Fox- 
boro and Attleboro, made a charm- 
ing ushering in of the day. It was 
also rung every week-day at twelve 
o’clock. There were not so many 
clocks and watches in those days as 
now. Workers in the fields went 
largely by the bell to know when it 
was dinner time. It often seemed to 
be dinner time at half-past eleven, I 
know, but the old bell never deceived 
us. A negro who worked at the old 
Robinson Tavern, close by, used to 
toll the bell at burials and I remem- 
ber how one day he rushed to the 


church when he had forgotten it till 
the procession came into the village. 

We schoolboys were allowed some- 
times, way back in the forties, to go 
up into the belfry. How awful high it 
was! And how like a cannon the bell 
sounded up there and what a great 
big rope it was that ran through, way 


. down into the lower part of the church 


with which to ring it! 

Every noon when the negro rang 
the bell he would “set it.” That 
was wonderful. To see that huge 
bell stand on its head for a long 
time and then with a magnificent 
curve to swing down, “ Whang— 
whang — whan — wha — wh — 
w—” and stop. That was great. I 
did not know what ‘“magnificent”’ 
meant then, nor what ‘‘stable equi- 
librium’”’ was. 

I have no knowledge as to when 
the bell ceased to be rung at twelve 
o’clock or to be tolled at deaths and 
burials. I think, however, it must 
have been before the war. The old 
church was church upstairs and 
town-house, paint-shop and school- 
house below. It was there that I 
first went to “high school,’’ in 1845, 
under Josiah L. Arms. This school 
later became the Mansfield Academy, 
under James H. Bailey, and ceased to 
exist as such about 1850. 

The old bell has been transferred 
to the new Universalist church, as 
the old church was demolished many 
years ago and what was Unitarian 
has now become Universalist, the 
local Orthodox Congregational and 
Baptist churches having also come 
off from the original Unitarian. After 
all, the bell was more the town’s 
bell than that of any church as such, 
and I shall never cease to regret that 
it was not placed in the new town- 
house and thus allowed to retain 
something of its original dignity. 
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When I moved from Mansfield in 
1868 the old bell and church were 
still undisturbed in their original lo- 
cation; now the church is gone and 
the bell is no longer the town bell, 
and there have been added to the 
village a Methodist, Swedenborgian, 
Universalist and Catholic church. 
These are in addition to the Congre- 
gational and Baptist. churches in the 
village, the Christian in West Mans- 


field and a Methodist at East Mans- 
field. The Baptist church, I am 
informed, has lately secured a bell of 
its own. The memory of the one 
dear old bell, however, gives me a 
pleasure all its own and I feel as if 
it had a kindly sympathy with me 
when it seemed to toll particularly 
for me on the occasion of the funeral 
of my mother in June, 1843, seventy 
years ago. 





THE REIGN OF LAW 
By P. L. F. 


Oh! that was a brave old period 
When Charles the first was king; 

Long may its brave old legends 
Down through the ages ring! 


In the year of sixteen forty, October twenty two, 

The fathers of old Dover summoned every freeman true, 

Who dwelt within the confines of the “‘ Pascataq”’ plantation, 

To meet that day in Dover and form a combination. 

For the King had set no order; no laws to them had given 

And to mend the Crown’s omission the colonists were driven. 
Misfortunes had befallen these stern dwellers by the sea 

Which caused them to assembie as a pure democracy. 

No stroke of sturdy woodsman rings out across Great Bay; 

No fisherman will cast his net upon the stream today. 

From Bloody Point and Greenland they cross the swelling tide 

And o’er the gentle Bellamy and from Newichwannock side. 
Straight to the old time meeting house the colonists repair 

And bow their heads in reverence while the pastor leads in prayer; 
He pleads that wisdom may abound in every word that’s spoken 
And that this combination may, by quarrels, ne’er be broken. 
To their sovereign lord—King Charles—who reigns across the sea 
Although by him neglected—they pledge their fealty. 

‘““We whose names are underwritten,” so doth the record read, 
“Tnhabitants upon the Piscataqua have voluntarily agreed: 

That into a body politique we shall ourselves combine 

And thus enjoy the civil laws of his majesty’s design, 

Together with such orders as shall concluded be 

By a major part of the freemen of our society.” 

Then each Piscataqua pioneer—obscure, unknown to fame— 

In witness of his promise thereunto signed his name. 

Francis Champernowne of Greenland, royal blazonry he bore, 
And Walderne, the stalwart of Cochecho’s fated shore. 
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Larkham, Knollys, Huggins and good old Deacon Hall, 
Rawlins, Haines and Layton: stout freemen one and all. 
Roberts, Colcord, Wastill, Newgrove and Nanney, 

Phillips, Webb and Camond, Nute, Cross and Canney, 
Follett, Jones and Emery, Beck and Hunt and Heard 

And Underhill, the warrior—brave captain of the guard— 

The Lahams, Smith and Furbur, Dunstar and Swaddon, 
Garland, Dam and Storer, Teddar and Bowden. 

With Pinkham, Starr and Pomfret and William Walderne, too, 
There were forty-one bold signers, stout-hearted, tried and true, 
Who dwelt within the confines of the ‘‘ Pascataq”’ plantation. 
And met that day in Dover to sign the combination. 

E’er since that distant day, when our forefathers saw 

The Piscataqua region adopt the reign of law, 

Throughout the changing years—time’s sourceless and unending stream— 
Along the Piscataqua the law has reigned supreme. 


Oh! those were brave old pioneers 
With loyal hearts and bold; 
Still many a brave old story 
Of their ancient day is told. 





THE LONELINESS OF ME 
By. Elizabeth Thomson Ordway 


Thoughts too sad to keep, too sad to give away, 
Have held me fast through all this dreary day, 
While wind and rain, and rain and wind grown wild 
Have beaten round my lonely home the while. 


And listening to the drip, drip, drip of rain 
Upon the roof, against the window pane, 

The moan of swaying bough and bending tree, 
All seemed to voice the loneliness of me. 


So once again my heart must lose its ties 

My home hold only shadows of dear lives, 

While I, alone, must have for many a day 
Thoughts, too sad to keep, too sad to give away. 

















HON. JOSEPH B. WALKER 


Joseph Burbeen Walker, one of Concord’s 
oldest, most honored and most valued citizens, 
died at his home on North Main Street on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 8, after a 
short illness, though he had been in gradually 
failing health, from the natural infirmities of 
age, for some time past. 

Mr. Walker was born in the house where 
he lived and died, June 12, 1822, the son of 
Capt. Joseph Walker, who was, himself, a 
grandson of Rev. Timothy Walker, the noted 
‘‘first minister of Concord,’’ who settled on 
the farm in 1890, transmitting the same to his 
son, Judge Timothy Walker, who, passed it 
on to his son, Capt. Joseph, aboved named. 
He was fiitted for college at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy of which he was the oldest alumnus 
at the time of his death and graduated from 
Yale College in 1844. He studied law in the 
office of Hon. Charles H. Peaslee, in Concord 
and at the Harvard Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1847. 

He entered upon the practice of the pro- 
fession in his native city, but continued the 
same only few years, not finding it congenial, 
and having plenty of work in connection with 
the management of the large farm which had 
come into his hands, and banking and other 
interests with which he came to be connected. 

While he was ever a great student, spend- 
ing much of his time in the large and well 
selected library, which he had also inherited 
and to which he constantly made valuable 
additions, he devoted much attention to 
agriculture, along experimental lines, making 
his farm one of the most productive in the 
country. For many years he had made the 
hay crop his specialty, though fine fields of 
corn continued to be produced. 

He was for many years president of the 
State Board of Agriculture, succeeding the 
late Hon. Moses Humphrey, and continuing 
until advancing years admonished him to 
relinquish the duty, in which he had taken 
much pleasure and rendered the farmers of 
the state valuable aid. From the very organi- 
zation of the Board, indeed, back in 1870 
he had taken great interest in its work, and 
was a very frequent and most interesting 
speaker at the farmers’ institutes held under 
its auspices, as well before as after his member- 
ship in the board, his principal subjects being, 
Drainage, Forestry and Hay Production, to 
all of which he had given much attention. He 
had also served several years as a member of 
the Forestry Commission. His longest offi- 
cial service. was as a member of the Board of 
trustees of the New Hampshire Asylum for 
the Insane, or State Hospital as it is now 
known, to which he was appointed in 1847 
being made secretary the following year and 
holding the position until August 30, 1897, 
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when after a full half century of service he 
retired from the board. 

He was a director of the Merrimack County 
Saving Bank from 1845 till 1866, and presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Savings Bank 
from 1865 till 1874, since which time he had 
remained as a member of the board of trus- 
tees. Upon the organization of the Mechan- 
icks National Bank in 1880 he was made 
a member of the board of directors, con- 
tinuing for some thirty years in the position. 

His interest in education was always deep 
and strong and for many years he had an 
active part in the direction of school affairs 
in Concord being a member of the first board 
of education in Union district; he served on 
the board for thirteen years, and was largely 
instrumental in the work of organizing the 
splendid educational system which is now 
enjoyed in the Capital City. 

He was one of the most active and interested 
member of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society of which he became a member in 
1845, serving as librarian for the next five 
years, as recording secretary from 1848 to 
1853, as a vice-president from 1860 to 1866, 
and as president from 1866 to 1869. Upon 
the dedication of what is now the old build- 
ing, which was the home of the society from 
1873 to the present year when its abode was 
transferred to the elegant new building do- 
nated by Mr. Edward Tuck, he delivered the 
address of the day. 

Although never a politician in the ordi- 
nary sense, Mr. Walker always took a strong 
interest in public affairs, as a Demotrat to 
the time of the Civil War and later and 
afterwards as a Republican, but never as a 
bitter partisan. He was active in the move- 
ment for establishing a permanent water 
supply for the city and was a member of the 
first board of water commissioners, as he was 
also an original member and president of the 
park commission. He was a member of the 
state legislature from Ward Four in 1866 and 
1867, serving in the former year as chairman 
of the special committee to which was re- 
ferred the question of the establishment of a 
agricultural college and by his efforts secured 
the favorable reporting and the enactment of 
the measure providing for such institution. 
Most fittingly, when the present main building 
of the college at Durham was dedicated to 
him was accorded the honor of giving the 
dedicatory address. 

He was a member of the State Senate, from 
the Concord District in the legislature of 
1893, and had frequently been urged to be- 
come a candidate for governor, but would 
never consent even to consider the proposi- 
tion. 

He had been long and largely interested 
in the affairs of the old Concord, Northern & 
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Portsmouth Railroads, serving as director 
and clerk and in other capacities. 

His historical] researches led to the prepara- 
tion and publication of much matter of his- 
torical interest, from his pen, along various 
lines, particularly in connection with church 
history, in which he naturally took much 
interest. He was a consistent member and 
constant attendant of the Old North, or First 
Congregational Church of Concord, to which 
his great-grandfather was the first minister 
and to whose support he was a liberal con- 
tributor. He was an active member and had 
been president of the New England Historic 
Geneological Society, of Boston. 

Mr. Walker was united in marriage May 1, 
1850, with Elizabeth Lord Upham, Daughter 
of the: late Hon. Nathaniel G. Upham of 
Concord, by whom he is survived, with five 
children: Charles Alfred Walker, M. D., of 
Concord, Susan Burbeen, now Mrs. Charles 
M. Gilbert, of Savannah, Ga.; Nathaniel Up- 
ham, a lawyer in Boston, Eliza Lord, residing 
at _— and Joseph Timothy, also of Con- 
cord. 


MRS. ORLANDO B. DOUGLAS 


May L. Douglas, wife of Dr. Orlando B. 
Douglas of Concord, died at the family home, 
on Auburn Street, in the early morning of 
January 18, 1913. 

She was the daughter of the late Rev. 
Albert C. and Mary (Brown) Manson, her 
father being long a prominent preacher of the 
New Hampshire Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference. He moved into the state from Maine 
a few days after her birth, March 30, 1836, 
being first stationed in Portsmouth, and sub- 
sequently in other important points in the 
state. He was pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Newport at the time the present 
church edifice there was erected, sixty two 
years ago, and it was in that town that Mrs. 
Douglas, then a young girl, commenced 
giving lessons in music, to which she was al- 
ways devotedly attached. She was also en- 
gaged as a public school teacher when very 
young, and later, after a course at the Con- 
ference Seminary in Tilton, she was there 
employed as a teacher. 

In July, 1858, she married Dr. Sylvester 
Campbell, and resided in Tilton till Novem- 
ber 1862, when her husband was appointed 
surgeon in the Sixteenth New Hampshire 
Regiment, and went to Louisiana, at Carroll- 
ton, where he died, February 6, following. 
Soon after she offered her services to the 
government as a nurse, and, although first 
refused because of her youth, was soon re- 
ceived into the service under Dorothy L. 
Dix, and was assigned to the Chesapeake 
hospital, where she served actively till the 
close of the war, attending many distinguished 
officers of both armies. She was in Washing- 
ton at the time of the grand review, signaliz- 
ing the end of the war between the sections, 
and witnessed that remarkable pageant. 

Soon after the war ended she engaged as a 


teacher of the colored people in Florida, 
where she had charge of 800 different pupils 
of all ages in the course of a school year of ten 
months, and winning their confidence and 
affection in a marked degree. Her health 
failing, she was unable to return the following 
year; but, later, took a position as teacher of 
music in Pennington Seminary, New Jersey, 
where Senator Taylor of Kentucky was then 
one of her pupils. Later she became precep- 
tress of the same institution. Here she met 
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Prof. J. M. Tiddy, a Methodist clergyman, 
whom she afterward married, but who died 
not long after at Springfield, Mass. 

After her second husband’s death she was en- 
gaged for a time as an assistant in the Spring- 
field public library, but on September 16, 1875, 
she was united in marriage with Dr. Orlando 
B. Douglas, a veteran of the Civil War, then 
practicing in the city of New York, where 
they resided for twenty-five years, she, her- 
self, in the mean time, taking up the study of 
medicine and receiving the M. D. degree. 
With her husband she had traveled extensively 
not only in this country but in Europe, where 
they visited most of the great capitals and 
important cities, coming in contact with 
many of the reigning sovereigns as well as 
the great scholars, artists and scientists. 

In 1901 Dr. and Mrs. Douglas established 
their home in Concord, where both have been 
specially SE in Grand Army and 
Y. M. C. A. work, as well as in social life and 
in literary and musical circles. 

Mrs. Douglas was actively identified with 
the Science class in the Concord Woman’s 
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Club, with the Woman’s Relief Corps, serv- 
ing two years as chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire Department and holding the position 
of national chaplain at the time of her death, 
and with the Woman’s Auxilliary of the 
Y. M. C. A., serving seven years as president 
of both the local and state organizations. 

With her rich store of experience, the fruit 
of long study and wide observation, ready 
command of language and desire to benefit 
others, Mrs. Douglas was an effective and in- 
teresting public speaker, and had lectured ex- 
tensively in various parts of New England, 
especially before organizations of women and 
young people. She was an earnest Christian— 
a member of the Methodist church, though 
attending the First Baptist church in Con- 
cord, of which her husband was a member, 
and in whose Sunday School she taught a 
woman’s class of forty members. Few New 
Hampshire women have filled a larger place 
in the field of worthy activity, or will be 
more widely missed therefrom. 


LEONARD B. BROWN 


Leonard Boardman Brown, long familiarly 
known in New Hampshire as “Patriot” 
Brown, from his connection with the New 
Hampshire Patriot, upon which he was en- 
gaged under the late Col. E. C. Bailey who 
brought him into the state, and later, for a 
time on the People and Patriot, under Col. 
Charles C. Pearson, died at hishomein Farm- 
ington, Me., February 16. 

He was born in the town of Starks, Me., 
February 25, 1844, the son of John Green- 
leaf and Mary (Remick) Brown, and was edu- 
cated at Farmington Academy and Nor- 
wich (Vt.) University. He taught school at 
an early age, and when only 20 years old 
leased the Franklin Patriot, at Farmington 
Me., of the late Hon. Eben F. Pillsbury and 


ran the paper for a year, when he went to 
Illinois, but soon returned, and completing 
his legal studies, was admitted to the bar in 
Maine and went into practice in his native 
town, where he was active in politics as a 
Democrat and held several town offices. 
Subsequently he removed to Augusta, and 
was engaged by Mr. Pillsbury upon the New 
Age newspaper in that city. 

In 1875 he came to Concord and com- 
menced his work on the Patriot which con- 
tinued several years and was followed by 
service on the People and Patriot, after an 


. interval, in which he worked on the Boston 


Globe. 

Later he served as Secretary of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and was a special 
writer and correspondent for different papers. 

For the last fifteen years he had been lo- 
cated in Farmington Me., most of the time 
in the practice of law. 

October 30, 1863, he married Annette A. 
Higgins of Starks, Me., who survives him 
with one son Harry B. of the Franklin Journal, 
of Farmington, who is a graduate of the Con- 
cord High School, and one time commanded 
the High School Cadets. 


WILLIAM E. BROOKS —¢. & 


William Erskine Brooks, born in Acworth 
April 25, 1828, died in Keene, January 23, 
1913. 

He was a son of Dr. Lyman and Mary 
(Graham) Brooks, and after his school life 
was in the government service in the West for 
a time, and later with the Adams Express 
Co. He served as Register of Deeds for Sul- 
livan County for several years after the war. 
In 1892 he removed to Keene where he was 
engaged with the Impervious Package Com- 
pany until 1896, when he retired from busi- 
ness. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


As this number of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
goes to press, at the close of the month of 
February, the Legislature is still struggling 
with the matter of the Senatorial election, 
balloting daily in joint convention without 
making choice, Henry F. Hollis, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, lacking a few votes of elec- 
tion each time, the Progressives holding the 
balance of power and defeating a choice. 
Very little has been accomplished in the line 
of legislation, but the joint resolution rati- 
fying the amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution providing for the popular election of 
Senators has passed both branches, thus mak- 
ing New Hampshire eighteenth in the list of 


states that have ratified it. That it will be 
ratified by three fourths of the entire number 
and be in effect at the next election is entirely 
probable. 





It was stated in the January number that 
the next issue would be a double number for 
February and March, mainly devoted to the 
Legislature of 1913; but, as the session 
promises to continue into April, it has been 
deemed advisable to issue a separate number 
for February, though late, and make the 
double legislative number cover March and 
April. 
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